
anarse! bss got fly 2 years’ ircncpcriuiicrn lit 2 . as 0 
tough back. He has undergo us previous incarcera- 


tion without trill. iris has put cn rsooru his ex- ! 
periences of the tortures ha had to put up with in 1 
the various gaols in which he was placed. lie has 
now gone through the farce cf a trial ;iud has bees 
duly convicted. Does the transportation cn that 
account curry any weight, or does it not rather 
show the hypocrisy of the whole transaction : Tho 
form is changed, the spirit remains the same What 
is wanted is v, change of the spirit. 1 Handsome is 
that hands: me does/ I have read the full toss of 
the Swami's speech, Jfc contains eorue bitu-r and 
offensive language but nothing cut of the culinary. 
Oeriainly there is no incitement to violence in if. 
Disaffection there i a , But if ho deserved prosecu- 
tion for uUtilag 1 o-*‘ ^ "u:kr a? 

Swam! Goviudanand. I have probably the greatest 
disaffection for the existing system of Government. 
For nobody has perhaps tho same horror of the 
system that I have. One would think that dis- 
affection was an established common fact in India 
and that so long as the speakers did not incite to 
violence, they were to be free from the attentions of 
the police. But the worst of this Government is that 
it has no consistent policy. The late Mr. Chamberlain 
Used to pride himself on reiterating his belief that 
a British official's word was as good as a bond. We 
know by painful experience that to-day a British 
Government’s bond is worth no more than waste 
paper. Happily India was under no deluMm when 
Sir William Vincent pompously pronounced the 
sentences conveying to the Indian ear the assurance 
that non-co-operators were to ba left undisturbed 
so long as there was no incitement to violence. The 
assurance only meant that non-co-operators were 
to be left undisturbed so long as their propaganda 
did not result in effective action. Now that we have 
gone far beyond the stags of mere demonstration, 
we need not expect freedom from imprisonment or 
worse. The more the movement tells, the greater 
must the repression be. Five years’ transportation 
is clearly intended to produce a theatrical effect, 
Five years in the life of India to-day mean, I do 
not know, howncany ages. If India is as good as 
her word, she 'would have acquired the power long 
before ihe expiry of the period to discharge all 



-verju 1:. aur :r s-ear, cur 'July Is clear. W© must 
£?•-*'* n r evi.y imp; iioumeut not -.'with ange*-, as in 
Maiegacn, but v.i h aukt com ago and dettrnJ nation. 
We mubfc prosecute, if we are true to our creed, 
still more vigorously the concrete constructive pro- 
gramme of the Ail-India Congress Committee to 
its full fruition. We must not indulge in empty or 
provoking t emo:iMraUona at each arrest. We must 
not indulge in bravado- We mestteek imprisonment 
for doing solid -verb, 

2flalegaon misbehaviour— I observe that there 
is a tendency to minimise the guilt of the non- 
co-operators at Malegaon. No amount of provoca- 
tion by ihs Sub-Inspector could possibly justify 
retaliation by the non- co-operators. I am not 

; examining the case from the legaljetand point. I am 
| sonearnpd only with the non-co-operator’s. He is 
bound under nis oa r .h not to retaliate even under iho 
gravest provocation. h o Mm t .hj crUIianr instance 
of Sardars Liichmanaingh and Dalipsingh and their 
party. If we are true non-co-operators, we must 
develop the power of dying as they died. I would 
have hailed with joy the immolation of Malegaon 
non-co-operators if they had died bravely and 
without providing any justification. Tbit would 
have brought the day of India's freedom nearer. As 
it was, who gave the first provocation, again, from 
the non-co-operator's standpoint ? DM they or 
d.d they not try to overawe the police ? These de« 
lirious demonstrations when any of us is arrested 
are, as I have already observed before, an unseemly 
exhibition of our anxiety to avoid imprisonment. 
We have chosen a standard of judgment for our- 
selves and we must abide by it, I retain the opi- 
nion that the non- co-operators, so far as the facts 
hitherto brought to light show, committed a grie* 
vous breach of the code of non-violent Non-co- 
operation, I would ask the public who are inte- 
rested in the Khilafat or Swaraj, religiously to 
refrain from all demonstr aliens over the arrest or 
imprisonment of even their dearest leaders, X 
would hold it lo honour to me for the public to 
proclaim a hartal or Jr. Id meetings if i was arrested 
or Mm ul ana Sbaukab Ali for that matter. 
I would welcome and expect in any such 
event a -complete immediate bovcott of all 
foreign cloth* a more energetic adoption , of the 
spinning wheel, a more vi&oroas fidltecticm in beblrff 
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of the Tilak Swaraj Farid and a hooding of Congress 
offices for registration as members. I would certainly 
expect the emptying of. Government schools and 
colleges and more suspensions of practice by 
lawyers, Killing officers and burning buildings 
will not only retard the advent of Swaraj 
and the righting of the Kkilafab and the 
Punjab wrongs, but are likely to leid to 
Utter demoralisation of the nation. We must 
therefore scrupulously avoid all occasions which 
would excite the passions of the mob and lead 
them into undesirable or criminal conduct. 

OarpiBg criticism— Often do young men criti- 
cise the conduct of leaders without just cause. The 
latest instance that has come to my notice is rather 
striking. A special train was arranged for a visit 
to Mirpur Khaa from Hyderabad during my recent 
visit to Sindli. This was too much for a cores- 
pondent. Ho thought that the leaders had in 
dulged in a waste of national funds. I had not 
stopped to inquire the reason why the special was 
arranged. He advised me to cancel the special 
and give a day more to Sindh and save the money. 
If Lie had inquired into the matter, the friend 
would have discovered that without the special it 
Was im possible to take me to Mirpur Khas, that I 
could not have given a day more to Sindh with- 
out disturbing the rest of the programme, that it 
was necessary for me to go to Mirpur Kkas and 
that the expense was comparatively small. Criticism 
of public men is a welcome sign of public awa- 
kening. It keep« workers on the alert. Those who 
pay have a right to ensure economy. There is 
undoubtedly an extravagance often noticed 
about popular demonstrations, much money is spent 
in tinsel splendour. The expense is often thought- 
less. And wo are likely to gain by fearless criti- 
cism of public expenditure or general conduct of 
public men. But all such criticism must be well 
informed and thoughtful. All carpiog criticism 
must be avoided. 

W hi tat . on the question of railway travelling, 

I must remark that there is still noticeable a de- 
sire to avoid 3rd class travelling. I am sorry to 
say that, being no longer physically ablo to travel 
3rd class, I am deprived of the inestimable ex- 
periences of third class railway travelling. It af- 
fords an opportunity of contact with the national 
mind which nothing else does. It enables one to 
render service which cannot be otherwise rendered. 

I would therefore urge all workers to avoid 2nd 
class travelling save in rare cases. No one per- 
haps knows better than I do the discomfort of 
3rd class railway travelling, I put it down partly 
to callous railway management and partly to bad 
national habits that ignore the convenience of the 
neighbours, Observant workers travelling 3rd class 
would efficiently deal with tho disregard both of 
the management and the passengers. There is no 
doubt that 2nd class travelling is not within the 
reach of the masses And national servants may 
glaijp. no privilege -.not enjoyed by the latter. | 

M. K G. I 
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ARROWS OP FIRE, 

( Shamaia , 1—3.) 

Love your enemies— and you will have none. 

To love your enemy is to conquer him. 

If you love him who hates you, what more 
can he do ? 

Even in your worst enemy recognise the 
Divine Friend. 

Only the strong ^,re strong ^enough not to 
resist. 

Let the slanderer perish with bio slander; do 
not contradict him. 

To the false witness against you, not a word ! 
-it might save him. 

If God chooses to show so little of himself in 
each man, why blame the man ? 

The future alons is the true judge. 

The punishment that imitates the crime, 
justifies it. 

, OiYilisaUQn , -—the privilege of a few peoples 
estimated by the number of their 
fire-arms. 

‘ Barbarism 1 — -not to have your fire-arms 
up to date. 

If thou seest God nowhere, it is because 
He is everywhere. 

One idol hides the One God; many idols 
reveal Him, 

A little ignorance makes men bow down 
to wood and stone, a greater ignorance 
prevents them from doing it. 

To give to God all one loves— that is 
indeed to love God, 

To live. in Heaven means bo make Heaven 
live on earth. 

Blessed are they who mike nothing their 
own, for they shall possess all things. 

Blessed aro they who covet nothing, 
for they will receive all that others covet. 

Blessed are the meek, for they alone shall 
survive when the rest have finished’ 
destroying each other. 

Blessed are they who, in the cause of Justice, 
aro condemned by a justice. 

Blessed are they whom the present persecutes, 
for they are the children of the future. 

When the rich concern themselves with the 
business of the poor it is called charity. 
When the poor concern themselves with 
the business of the rich it ig called 
anarchy. 

Thy surfeit is another’s starvation. 

To have is to owe. 

Thou shalfc only be forgiven those possessions 
which thou hast given, 

Paul Hicham*. 

FAMINEINStJRANOE FUND, 

Subscriptions to the above fund, which will be 
devoted solely to spinning , may be sent to 

The Manager t Young India, 
Oliphant JEtoad, Ahmedabad. 

All subscriptions, however small, are gratefully 
received and will be immediately acknowledged. 
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THE OPIUM P0IS0JI, 

I. 

In the present great movement of the masses 
of the people of India towards Swaraj, sel^-puri* 
fieation has become at last the one leading note. 
There is on every aide the enthusiasm of a lofty 
ideal- — the ideal of-a purer India. The women of 
India are now adding their untold moral wealth. 
Their aid will givo to the Movement a purity and 
a radiant beauty beyond all else besides. We shall 
flee* if we have faith, many age-long evils swept 
away. In my former article, I wrote about the 
‘Curse of Brink/ Along with this, there is another 
curse: the Curse of Opium— in some ways more 
deadly to the soul of India than intoxicants, be- 
cause it has its effect chiefly on a neighbouring 
®nd a friendly peoplo, the Chinese. It is thus at 
once more cruel and more selfish than the Curse 
of Drink. 

The justice which ia to be wrought out, when 
India regains her independence, must be in every 
way a fuller justice than that which now exists, 
under a foreign rule. Christ himself has given the 
test of all reformation when ho said. 5 “ Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

We have seen, in a previous article, how a far 
‘higher ' flghtoouaneas* is needed with regard to in- 
toxicants than that which is shown In the revenue 
policy of the present Government, We must no 
longer dare to make 13 erores of rupees out or the 
Drink Traffic, when once Swaraj is oucs. Whatever 
we spend in Tndijt must be pure, not tainted money. 

Let lift now consider the Opium traffic, which 
still brings into the Indian revenue immense pro- 
fits year by year. It is difficult to obtain the 
total figures both for external and internal sale, 
becau-e the opium sold in India itsolf is going 
along with intoxicants, in one figure, under the head 
‘intoxicating liquors and narcotics/ But the revenue 
from opium which was sold outside India amounted 
to £ 1,1572,218 in 1014-15 to £ 1,913,514 in 1915-16, 
and to £ 3.100,005 in 1917-18. I have not been 
able to obtain more recent figures. 

The following extract, from a book recently 
published, gives the story of external Opium Traffic 
in the pasts — - 

« The sole object of the nefarious opium Mono- 
poly between India and China, prompted by the 
British Government in India, was to make money, 

u xt was well known, that opium smoking was 
a curse in China in every possible way. The opium 
vice destroyed, by degreep, both body and mind, 
In whole districts where people were devoted to 
opium smoking, the adult male population became 
slowly incapable of any action or exertion, and gra- 
dually descended from debauchery to despair and 
death. That made no difference to BoglHi mer- 
chants or English capitalists or English politicians. 
Huge profits could bo raised by a comparatively 
small outlay. Indian finance could be helped by 
an opium monopoly. Bo opium was *good business. 1 ... 


>To Englishman can read the plain account of what 
was done, without understanding why the foreign- 
ers denounce the hypocrisy of his country, which, 
while claiming a high morality, refuses to allow 
any consideration of human well-being to interfere - 
with its greed of gain. 

“Happily this miserable Opium Trade is now 
being suppressed.” 

It is just at this la&t point that the writer's in- 
formation falls him. He is taking fho assertions 
of these, whoso interest it is to keep up the opium 
revenue. But unfortunately the facts do not bear 
out. what w 0 have been so often told in the Press 
namely, that the ‘Opium Traffic is dead/ 

Let us test this common prats r.tatomont in a 
very simple manner. Miss La Alette, an American 
lady, with independent financial moans at her dig* 
pogal, made a thorough investigation. She writes 
as follows:*— 

On our way out to Japan, in July 1910, we 
mat a young Hindu on the steamer, who was in- 
dignant about the policy of the British Government* 
which had established Opium Trade in India, as 
one of the Government departments* Of all the 
phases of British rule iu India, it was this policy 
which excited him most, and which caused him 
most ardently to wish, that India had some form 
of self-government, fo that the country could pro* 
fceefc herself from this evil. Without self-govern- 
ment, ha said, Liu country was powerless to put.jv— 
stop to this traffic, imposed by a foreign govern., 
ment, and he greatly deplored the slow but steady 
demoralisation of the Indian nation which was taking 
place. As ho produced his facts and figures, show* 
ing what this meant to bis own people— this gra- 
dual undermining of their moral fibro and their 
economic efficiency— we grew more and more in- 
terested. It seemed incredible *So shocked were we 

by what this young Hindu told us, that we ilafcly 
refused to believe him. Wo decided not to take his 
word for it, but to look into the matter ourselves* 

“We did look into the matter. During a stay 
in the Far East of nearly a year, wo looked into 
the matter in every country we visited. Whenever 
possible wq obtained government reports and 
searched them carefully.;. Wo found a thorough and 
complete establishment of the Opium Traffic, run by 
Government, as a monopoly. Revenue was derived 
from the sale of opium* through Excise Tax upon 
opium and through licence fees paid by the 
keepers of opium shops. A complete systematic ar- 
rangement was established by which the foreign 
government profited at the expense of tho subject 
people under its rule. In European countries and 
in America, we find the government making every 
effort to lepress the sale of habit-forming drugs. 
BTre, in the Ear East), a contrary attitude prevails. 
The Government makes every effort to eu courage 
and extend the saie...Two notable exceptions pre- 
pen fed themselves. Japan protected its people aa 
carefully as any European country. Tho other ex- 
ception is the Philippine islands !> 

{To he continwA} G. If* ANDREW 
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0 #^ ^ 0^^ a , ! Museidm n-? on the otter band i^ar that the Hindu® 

I bein^ in an overwhelming may rxty will smother 


'AhwisdaUtd" We't'fiead&if, 11th Hf‘iy, I0k2, 

{ hi] ith !L Giudhh) 

tTLftt unity is strength fa net merely asopy- 
SOofe maxim but a rule of iifp a fa id no cut:*? ao 
sbariy Ulaatraud as in the problem of Hindu 
Muslim Unity. D-vuivd v?e tmis*’- fail. Any third 
power naav easily ©ttbiave ?. dia so long ao ws 
Hindus and kinacainuinh ase ready to eat each other *d 
throats, Hindu Muslim Unity in ear* a not unity 
only between Hu. dag and Mm-salm&ns but between 
all those who believe India io be their koine, no 
matter to what ftmh the> belong;. 

1 am fully awaie thust wo fe.^vs not yet attained 
that unity t-o suck an extent aa to bear asy strain. 
It is a daily growing plant, as yet in delicate in* 
fancy, requiting speciul caie and attention. The 
thing became cl &r in Neiiore when the problem 
confronted me in ei coaore ‘0 scape, Ta© reiatiuns 
between the two w«rs none too happy, They 
fought only about two years ago over what 
appeared to ms to be a t mail matter. It was the 
eternal question of playing music whist pat-sing 
mosques, 1 hold tuat we may nor. dignify ©very 
trifle into & matter of uoep redgiuua impmtauce. 
Therefoi a _a Hmdu may not J aria jAiia.„p 1 ay in h 
music whilst putting a mosque. He ma y not even 
quote precedents in Lis own or any other place for 
the sake of playing music. Io is net a matter of 
vital importance for him to play music whilst 
passing a motque. O e can easily appteciifce the 
Muesli man sentiment of having solemn silence near 
a mosque the whole of tl e twenty lour hours. 
What is a non-eesbiitiai to & Hindu may be an 
essential to a Mu&s&lman. And in all nou-fsgemial 
matters a Hindu muse j iold for the uthing. it is 
criminal foby to quarrel over trivialities lb© Unity 
we desire will last only if we cultivate a yielding 
and a ckaritah]© disposition to wares one another. 
The cow is as dear as liie 10 a Hindu, the Alas- 
salman should therefore voluntarily accommodate his 
Hindu brother Suence at his piayor is a pi ecious 
thing for a Mu^walmau, Every II ndu should 
voluntarily respect, his Mussalman brother’s senti- 
ment. This however is a counsel cf per'Vcuon. 
There are nasty Hindus a g there are L»bty Moasai- 
mans who womd pick a quarrel for nothing, 
For these we must provide Piinehayaia of ua» 
impeachable probity and impel turbabiiity whose 
decisions mu&t ne t’iLidiijg on both pin ties. Public 
opinion should be cultivated in favour of the 
decisions of such panckayals so that no one would 
question them. 

I know that there la much, tco much distrust 
of one another as jet. Mai y Hii dua distrust Mus- 
nalm n hone si y, I bey believe that Swui'aj aieang 
Musta.man K**j, for they aigua that without the 
Brriati, Hubfr&Juntn* of India will aid Muisbaimah 
iq buuu up a Mussalmas tnapir© in Xhdm, 


them. Such an attitude cf mind betokens im- 
p >t ? bcg on eitherfa pare. If not their nobilifcy s 
their desire to live in peace would dictate a policy 
of uiuLual trust and mutual forbearance. There 
is notkiug in either religion to ke£p the two apart. 
The days of forcible conversion are gone. Save for the 
cow Hindus can have r^o ground ilr quarrel with 
Mue^aimans, The latter are under no religious 
obligation to slaughter a cow. The fact is we hav@ 
never before now endeavoured to coma together, to 
adjust cur differences and to live as friends bound 
to on q another as children of the same sacred soil. 
We have both mw an opportunity o£ a life" 
time. The Khilafat question will not recur for 
another hundred years. If the Hindus wish to culti- 
vate eternal friendship with the Mussalmans, they 
must perish with them in tha attempt 1 1 vindicate 
th© honour of Islam. 

ASHOEA’S TWELFTH EDICT ON THE 
GIRNAB BOCK. 

The beloved of the gods does not value gifts 
and reverence so much a 5 * the advancement of the 
strength of all rhe religionists. Advancement of 
strength has many aspects. Bat Us root lies 
in keeping watch over one's speech, for it avoids 
overrating one's own religionists and underrating 
another’s on unimportant occasions; otherwise there 
may be absence of dignity. On occasions, other 
religionists ought to be honoured in various ways. 
Doing this, one promotes one’s fellow religionists 
and benefits other religionists too. But behaving 
otherwise, one injures one’s own religion, and dues 
harm even to other religionists; for erne who extols 
his co-religionists and condemns other religionists, 
does so out of devotion to his religion in order to 
glorify his co-religionists. But doing so, one injures 
one’s cwn religionists the more A conciliatory 
coqise is preferable, in as much as people may 
hear the Law unwittingly and may listen to it, 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ? 

Is life worth living ? yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right. 

Wail cf the wt&k against the strong 
Or tyranny to fight : 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woo, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as wo draw nigh; 

So long as faith with freedom reigns 
And loyal hope survives, 

And gracious charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; 

'While there is one untrodden tract 
Fur intellect or will. 

And men are free to think and act 
Life is worth living still. 

AttraED AUSTIN* 
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SPImNIHG as famine belief. 

Mra. Jaiji Petit has sent the following notes of 
an experiment being ’conducted in spinning among 
the famine-stricken people at Miri near Ahmed- 
nagar. I gladly publish the notes as the experi- 
ment is being conducted under the supervision of 
an Englishwoman, Th$ reader will not fail to ob- 
serve the methodical manner in which the work is 
being dono. All the difficulties have been met 
and provided for. Even the very small experi- 
ment shows what a potent instrument, the spinning 
wheel is for I" is mine relief Properly organised it 
cannot but yield startling results. — M. E. G. 

In the month of August 1920, when the keverlty 
cf the famine was being felt, the idea of introducing 
spinning as a famine relief to respectable 
middle class people was started and Miss 
Latham kindly gave a spinning wheel to in- 
troduce the woik. Attempts were made to introduce 
the work especially among the Dhangars who wore 
used to spinning wool but they proved futile. Spinning a 
thin thread of cotton was thought an impossibility in a 
village which did not I now anything about it. Doubts 
were also entertained as to whether the work if taken 
up would b© paying or at least helpful. Il» such different 
difficulties and objection®, the wheel remained idle for 
nearly throe months, and in spite of vigorous efforts no 
body seemed willing to lake up the work. In 
December 1920, M>ss Latham again sent four more 
wheels through the kindness of Mrs. «T. Petit and some 
cotton. They were given for trial to different porsons. 
Signs now seemed a little hopeful and at last one 
Ramoshi woman was prevailed upon to take up the 
work seriously. This was about the 20th of January 1921, 
since when the work has assumed a different shape. The 
example of this woman was copied by two more who 
undertook to take up the work. Through great perseve- 
rance 4. lbs. of yarn wore prepared by these three spinners 
and it was sent for sale. In the meantime many women 
began to make inquiries and expressed a desire to take 
it up if it helped them financially in soma way. A 
rate of' spinning G as. a lb. was therefore fixed and it help- 
ed other spinners to join the work. 

' Here another difficulty viz. t l at of funds, came in the 
way. All the five wheels were engaged and five moro 
prepared locally were also engaged. The stock of cotton 
was also exhausted. It seemed that the woik would 
suffer for wml of funds to prepare wheels, purchase 
cotton, and pay the workers. Itao .Bahadur Ohitale per- 
sonally saw this difficulty and helped the work with a 
grant of Its. 100. Miss Latham, when she knew of this ! 
difficulty, kindly sent another hundred. These two grants 
came as the right time and gave a stimulus to the work, 
*Local gentlemen helped with their own cotton. 

The demand for wheels went on increasing day by 
day.. People being too poor to pay for the wheels, it 
became necessary to get the wheels prepared locally and 
lend them to the workers. Twenty seven, more wheels 
were prepared which also gave work to local carpenters 
who had do work on account of famine. One 
carpenter improved the wheel by making it more light 
and useful for finer yarn. The prices of the wheel were 
paid at Rs, 3, Rs. 3 -8, and FU 4 per wheel according 
tfe the quality. Three of these wheels have been sold for 
Rib £-8 as. The total sum spent on theae wheels u 
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Rs. 103-8-0 which includes the sum for ib-c* wheels 
kindly sent by Mrs, Pens. 

Tnough local go non was secured for the work, its 
proved too bad J or beginners. Anew meciiod therefore was 
introduced to improve the local cough, which boo only 
helped the work but also provided work for a few m n ra 
persons. Raw cotton was secured and the din and tho dry 
leaves in it wore caiefully removed before it was gin- 
ned, The rate for this woik was fixed at one pioe per lb. 
Any old man who did this work goo an opportunity ©£ 
i earning or,o anna a day. by cleaning 4 lbs. of row cotton, 
j Alter it was thus okuned, it. war, ginned with a hai-d-gin 
j which ga-. e work to some women who ginned, at the rats 
of on© anna per 10 lbs. One woman could thus earn 
2 as, ard C< pies each i« ay. Ttiis ginned cotton was then 
cleaned by a pivijari who charged at the a- ate of one anna 
per pound and earned about 8 as. per cay. It wru d i aver 
been better and easier too, if* cotton had been purchased 
from the millfq but. as this cleaning process of the iocs,] 
cotton provided work for a few workers, it was though t 
the more desirable in these days. A major portion of 
these cleaning charges is however made up by the sals 
of cotton seed secured after ginning. The* following state- 
ment wiii show the expenses incurred ior this and tha 
price of raw cotton for every GO lbs. 


Price of GO Ib^. cf raw cotton (it) 20 Rd. a 
paiia ( 240 lb?.). 

Its. AS. J»H. 

5 — 0—0 

Removal of dirt waste and dry leases (u) 1 
pice per pound ... 

0-15 — 0* 

Ginning of 02 lbs. of raw clean cotton @ 
la. per 10 lbs. .... 

0- -5—3 

Cleaning tho Lint ( 17 lbs, ) by a pinj.'ui 
(«I I Anna per IE ... 

*-* 

i 

v~~ 

i 


Total 7 — 5 — 3 

Deduct price of cotton seed 35 lbs, @ 

20 lbs. per Re. ... ... iti 1-12—0 

Not charges for 17 lbs. of clean cotton ... o — 9 3 

Thus the cost of one pound of cotton comes to 5 
and 3 pies only. The proportion of waste viz. 8 lbs. In 
60 lbs. of raw cotton is too high and could be avoided 
by securing batter and cleaner cotton. 

There are at present 29 wheels going and there is still 
a great domand for wheels. But the funds being 
limited, more wheels could rot be prepared and pro- 
vided. Spinniug is done by those who absolutely know 
nothing about it previously. Consequently the yarn is 
still of an inferior sort, lb is improving day by day 
but if a competent teacher could be secured, It would im- 
prove rapidly. Amongst the spinners, some are full-time 
workers and others are leisure-time workers. 

About two lbs. of yarn are now prepared every day 
and the quantity will increase as the spinners got used to 
the work. The rate for spinning is fixed @6 as. a lb., though™ 
many workers complain that it is not enough. As the 
yarn sent for sal© realised a price of 12 as. a lb. t fch© spin- 
ning charges could not be increased without a loss. 
Every lb. of yam requires Annas ll pies 3 for expenses, 
as 0-5-3 for cotton & 0-6-0 for spinning. Thus every 
lb. leaves r* profit of 9 pies only. The establishment and 
other charges are not calculated. With the present rate 
of spinning @ 6 as. a lb. 3 one spinner earns 3 as. per 
day by spinning 20 to 24 tolas, more earn 2 as, a day 
by spinning 15 tot*** *’<** thereat & B , & day for 10 
to? as, tbo beginner:, excluded. The moro the apmneg 
is used to the wo rk & th© morn to will m&m* 
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An attempt v/sa inado to prepare cloth out of the jparn 
and three and a half lbs. of yarn -were given to a weaver 
for weaving. He however charged an exorbitant rate 
for weaving. He prepared nine and a hair yards of cloth 
and charged Rs. 3-9 for it, practically 1 rupee a lb. 
The cloth coss Rs 6-0-G and was sold at Rs. 6-3-0, 
with a profit of as. 2 pies 6 only. To obviate the diffi- 
culty about weaving, a separate loom with one teacher 
to teach weaving to local persons is urgently required. 
Many local people wish to learn this art. A separate 
loom v ill reduce the cost of the cloth prepared on it 
below the prevailing roaiket rate. About 6 lbs, of yaia 
are given l', different weavers to ascertain the exact 
oh&sgep, 1 tit all this difficeby can oi Iv be removed by 
having a, special loom. 

"When there was a shortage of cotton and the workers 
had ini work, wool was introduced for spinning till cot- 
ton vrao ready. This writ was will ugly taken up by 
the Rhangtirp. They were however jequired to spin finer 
thread of wool than they usually prepared. They took 
gome time to pick up tho work, and now there are 10 
wool spinners working fine thread. They are also paid 
at 6 as. a lb. for spinning. Wool worth Rs. 31 @ 2 lbs. a 
rupee was purchased, and though tho cotton was ready, the 
wool spinning was continued by starting a separate 
department, as the Dliangars read iky took up the work. 
The whole proceed of cleaning the wool h also done 
by the Dhangar women, who get an extra anna per lb. 
for it. Tho sorting wool is carefully looked to. The 
majority of wool spinners use their own spinning wheels 
hut a ftW are now asking for the improved wheel for 
preparing finer threads. 

Dhasgar weavers being locally available, blankets 
after the Pandharpur and Dawangiri pattern are be- 
ing prepared from this finer thread and different de- 
signs have been suggested to them, Tho Dhangars being 
a stubborn raco do not readily adopt the new improve- 
ment. butt this work has set them to work up new 
designs of blankets which will permanently help them 
in their own profession. They now require a broader 
and improved loom and instruction in colouring wool, 
Efforts are made to secure a clever full-time weaver 
whiwill introduce a bettor method of weaving. Two 
blankets were prepared and sold at cost price, one for Rs. 
5-13- 0 and the other £ % r Rs. G-G-0. Orders aie being 
received for morn blankets now, but to continue the work 
would require some funds. 

To keep so many persons working is not only an 
ideal form of famine iclief, but a means io promote 
village industries, ,^|d remove the demoralising effects 
of successive famines. Thus stands the work of about one 
month. It now requires an improved handloom, a good 
teacher, a special loom for wool, more spinning wheels 
(which the neighbouring villagers are also demanding ) & 
many other things. The work is going on vigorously and 
it is hoped will not lo allowed to suffer for want of 
funds. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the file, 

To all ihe pensnal world proclaim, 

)n© crowded hour : f glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


ME. GANDHI'S ELLOhE SPEECH. 

It was my intention to reproduce some of my 
Andhra Desha Speeches in “Young India”, But 
that has not been possible. I was most anxious t© 
reproduce my Rajmahendry speech. But I have no 
notes of it. The industry of a co-woiker enables mo 
to give the Bpeeeh at Ellore which deals somewhat 
with the special matter of the^Rajmahendry speech, 
and as it is otherwise not a bad effort, I take tho 
liberty of givim/ it to the* readers of Y, I. 

M. K.G. 

You will pleas© forgive me fer not standing up to 
speak to you. You know' that I am physically very weak. 
You will please also forgive me that I have not 
with me this evening Moulana Shoukatali* 

We have given, to India an object lesson in Hindus 
Muslim unity by travelling as full-born brothers through* 
out the length and breadth of India for one year. He 
claims to be, and ~i«, one t£ the staunchest of Mu* 
slims and I claim to be a staunch Ranatani Hindus 
Rut, we find no difficulty in living and serving together^ 
But you and I are in a hurry to establish Swaraj or 
Pharmaraj in India during this very year. You will nob 
expeot us any longer to be travelling together. 

It has given me the greatest pleasure to bo able to 
unveil the portrait of Lokamanya Tilak, Swaraj to him 
was the breath of his nostrils. Ida lived for Swaraj and 
he died muttering the Swaraj mantra. It is, therefore, 
but right that you treasure the portrait of that great 
patriot, and I consider it a privilege and an honour 
having been called upon to unvei-l the portrait, I con« 
gratulate the local artist on his creation. But you know 
that the unveiling of portraits of great men and women, 
and reciting the names of gods and personages carry with 
them certain duties, if they confer certain privileges, I 
assume that you have realised your duty in having 
asked me to peiform this sacred ceremony. I shall 
assume that this unveiling of the portrait cf Tilak 
M aha raj marks your fixed determination to redress the 
Punjab and Kbilafat wrongs and to establish Swaraj, 
"Wo can only earn the title to be the heirs of the fame 
of this great patriot if we sacrifice everything for the 
attainment of Swaraj and succeed in the attempt, I re- 
gard it also as a happy augury that I have been called 
upon to perform tho opening ceremony of a club for women 
in Ellore. It delights my heart to see bravo sisters, 
dressed in IChaddar going about fire m door to door, 
and asking for money for the national fund. 

It is equally a happy augury that you have asked 
me to perform the opening ceremony of the nathnal 
college for which you lave collected tie handsome 
sum of Rs. 67,000. And I have much pleasure in de- 
claring open the national college. May God grant that 
institution a long life and all that the professors and 
workers may entitle it to. I consider that the profession 
of the schoolmaster is one of the noblest professions in 
the world. Schoolmasters are trustees for the future 
generations, I hope that the schoolmasters of this great 
institution will remember that only that education is 
true which fits boys and girls for complete self-expression. 
Let mein all humility tell tho schools asters that the 
only art that boys and girls can learn this year ia the 
fine art of spinning, the art of carding cotton and the 
art of weaving. 

It is on.the slender cotton thread that the honour? 
of Islam and Ii dia sr d tie i<cre*s t f the enormity o| 
the Punjab wirrg icrt. I am uhstluuly convinced afte* 
years of search and experiment (and now that expert 
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$nenl lisa supplemented by experience ), that the 
introduction oi spinning In 3 very home is tha solution 
for the grinding poverty of the masses. We have no 
right to call ourselves the sous and the daughters of 
India so long as we remain silent witnesses to Ik© plight 
of lakhs of our semi-starved countrymen. Our degrada- 
tion and the grinding poverty of India began with the 
destruction of the spinning wheel., and it is bue small 
penance for us men, women, boys and girls to ep^n during 
all our leisure hours in oraer to win Svrar&j tor India. I 
regard it as a sin s and I would ask every one of you to 
regard it as a sin to wear a single piece of foreign cloth. I 
regard as foreign cloth even that which comes from 
Bombay and Abmedabad. Our spinning mills must be 
in our homes, our weaving mills must be in our villages. 
And just as it will be sinful for you to have your bread 
baked in Bombay, so is it sinful for you to have your cloth 
manufactured in Bombay. Let Bombay and Ahmed abed 
manufacture for the poorest for whom it is nob possible 
to take the gospel of Swadeshi. Bor you who know bettor, 
it must be a crime not to spin your own yam and gob 
it woven. It has given me the greatest pleasure to find 
that in this province you are able lo spin very fine 
superior yarn and weave better cloth in your weavers’ 
sheds. I hope also that the professors and trustees of 
the national college will bear in mind that the Iannis 
and the Telugus have cut themselves off from India by 
not learning Hindustani. I feel humiliated to have to 
speak in English before a vast audience like this which 
understands not a wrord of English and I wssli you 
would consider it shameful that not a single ono of 
you can translate my simple broken Hindustani, 

JBut I must now hasten to other matters. I had my 
full say at iiajmahendry on an iraporlanfc matter and 
I hop© that some Telugu friend will reproduce that 
speech, tranalato it, and spread it broadcast among 
hundreds of our nountrymen. It was at about ten 
o’clock last night in Cocanada that dan oing girls paid 
me a visit when I understood the full significance of 
what they were. I felt like sinking in the Earth below. 
I ask you to blot that sin out of us, lb is not right 
that for our lust a single sitter should have to live a 
life of ehasno *md humiliation. In Ibis movement of 
purification we are in duty bound to regard these girls 
as our sisters and daughters. Let us who feel the pricks 
of violence that this insolent government inflicts on us 
nob commit worse violence by ruiniDg the life of a singlo 
girl in India, I ask you, brothers and sisters, to send 
me assurance, as early as possible, that there is not a 
single dancing girl in this part c*f tbo land. I charge 
these sisters who are sitting behind mo to go about 
from place to place, find out every dancing girl and 
sham© the men into shunning the wrong they aie doing. 

We call this a movement of purifiialion, we call it a 
religious movement, wo dare lo call this Government 
Satanic, we compare it to Bavanraj, we thick of cur fu- 
ture Baj in berms of religion and gladly call the 
Swaraj to come, Dharmaraj. Let us not deceive ourselves 
and gods and deservo the curse of God for deserving 
them. W 6 may not regard a single being as untouchable. 
We have become lepers of the Empire by regatdirg a 
class of Hindus as lepers. I speak with the authority of 
experience and I assure you that in Hinduism there is 
no sanction for treating a single human being as untouch- 
able. In the estimation of a Brahman knowing and living 
his religion, a Bhudra is as good as himself. The Bhagavad- 
gifca baa nowhere taught that a Chandal is in any way 
inferior to a Brahman. A Brahman ceases to bo a 
Brahman, immediately he becomes insolent and consi- 
ders himself a superior being. India owes a deep debt 


to the Brahmans, who voluntarily sacrificed tbeuisclrcs 
for the betterment c£ ail. It was Brahmans who have 
called God servant of servants, the purifier of the fallen. 
It wag Brahmans who taught that the prostitute and 
the Ohandal could attain m,olcclia if she or he only puri- 
fied bar or his heart. 

But uu fortunately for the human race Iho Brahman 
shares with mankind the frailties of all. In common 
with others he has neglected his duty of gii ing know- 
ledge to mankind, of guiding them in the right and 
truest path. We glibly charge Englishmen with inso- 
lence and haughtiness. Let us, before v© cast Lhe atone 
at them, free ourselvea Shorn liability io reproach. Let 
ua put our own bonne in older. 

1 believe in Yarnashrama Dh arras. But what 
we know today by that name ia nothing but 
a travesty of it. Varnashrama Dharma in the truest 
road to equality, it is a religion not c£ self-indul- 
gence but of self-sacrifice. It ia a religion not of 
insolence but of humility. Whilst therefore, some of 
our weaknesses make me shudder and despair, I see 
many a silver lining to the cl 3 ud of despair. 

The spiritual character of the movement is one of 
the most soul- stirring phenomena that India could pass 
through. I ask you to put a stop to gambling, the mo 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs, and oilier kindred 
vices. Believe me that when we have dono this there 
is no power on Earth which can stand in our way. 

It is now commonplace for mo to draw your attention 
to Hindu Muslim unity and to non-violence, I hope 
that these things have become ni tides of faith for all 
of us. 

For a, Hindu, to quarrel with a Mohammedan or 
for a Mohammedan lo quarrel with a Hindu is to 
destroy the prospect of Swaraj. Thru union between 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans moans the 1 ©dress of 
Khilafab wrongs and of l ho Punjab wrongs. 

For us to draw the sword is to perish by it. 
Let no 1 .' an angry word slip againH our opponents or 
Englishmen. It is 110b necessary to criticise Englishmen 
or our own count ry men , who differ from us, .'Bor the 
best and the truest criticism consists in living acccrding 
to our faith. 

Let us concentrate our atlenliou on three things that 
the Congress Committee lias placed before us. You invh 
ted the all-India Congress Committee to your capital, 
you lavished boundless affection on the members, you held 
a spontaneous demonstration as if it was a religious 
festival, as if it was a Congress gathering. The demand 
for men, money, and munitions, as Mr. Has put it, was 
born at Bezwada. And I hope that you will put your 
shoulders lo the wheel and work ceaselessly so that) 
every on© i * 1 registered in the Congress Ledger. 

Long beforo the SOLI* June dawns upon you, I hope 
that you will have collected your quota, and long before 
the same date, you will place the spinning wheel in 
every home of this Andhradesha, 

I hope that in three months’ iimo there will bo, not 
a man or woman calling himself or herself the son t>v 
daughter of this land, using foreign cloth. Y<,ur energy 
and faith had captivated me even in Boulh Africa, 
My best fellow prisoners were Tamil and Telugu country- 
men, They were the first to come to the field and never 
left it. But the energy, the devotion, the faith, 
the simplicity, the industry that you are exhibiting 
amass? me. Your natural freedom and natural' 
self-restraint have enchanted m©. With all 
such m&gnifioent qualities It Trill bo uotlun^ 



